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Said the Judge: ‘I’m 
adjourning this sitting ; 


The excuse | must plead 
is my knitting, 


For I’m quite on the rocks, 
My last Cardinal socks 


Have done eighteen months 
hard without quitting.” 


WOLSEY 


Cardinal Socks 


RARER THAN DIAMONDS 
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eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should 
have your eyes examined at regular intervals 


by a Qualified Practitioner. 








= Optrex Ltd., Perivale, Middlesex , 























| The bicycle isa boon in these days of restricted travel facilities, as 


thousands of war-workers will confirm. But cycling burns up energy, and 
you need something to restore it if you are not to become fatigued. Try 
biscuits, Biscuits are cram full of energy — wheat, sugar and fat. They’re 
easily packed and carried; easily and quickly eaten. 

So though biscuit supplies for civilians are small, try to reserve some for 
your cycling occasions. They’re remarkable points value, too. 
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deliveries? 


The one ton capacity ‘Electric’’ is 
proving ideal for inter-worksdeliveries. 
Have you thoughtaboutit? “Electrics” 
use home produced fuel, are cheap 
to run and maintain, and are easily 
operated by women or young workers. 


Use 


ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES 


Details from the Secretary, 
The Electric Vehicle Association of Gt. Britain 
Ltd. (Dept. P.17), 2, Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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The conditions of strain under which we live to-day are 
rousing thousands of people to the need for proper foot- 
care—just as they roused this doctor. We've never been so 
busy. Every day, we’re soothing painful joints, removing 


Al hard callouses, re-balancing broken-down arches and correct- 
@** ing faulty posture. If you’re a ‘walking case’ let us help 
you too! 


Scholl Foot Aids and Appliances are obtainable at all 
Scholl Depots, chemists, shoe-dealers and stores. 


Footnotes by SCHOLL 


ay ie e: 



















By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KinG GEORGE VI. 









Makers of 


FINE SOAPS 


for Fifty Years 


She name 
which As 

in the att of 
soaps making 


H. BRONNLEY & CO, LTD. 
LONDON W.s. 

















KEEP IT GOING/ 


The clock’s the key. Witha 


Ferranti Clock indicating the 


time, household affairs cannot 
Model 
your time-table on Ferranti 


fail in promptness. 


—and keep it going. 


FEPBANT 


In the very unlikely event of your Ferranti Clock 

attention send it to the Clock Servicing 
Department, Ferranti Ltd.. Hollinwood, Lancs.. 
experts will quickly set it going—and keep it going. 


















* NEW 
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The day will come when the lure of strange places 
will give you no rest. And, remembering the 
lost years, you will pack forthwith and go. 

And the world, noting your distinctive Antler 
Luggage, a thing of strength and beauty, will say: 
“Here comes a traveller of 


discernment.” 


Meantime .. . take 
good care of your 
Antler Luggage; 
keep it polished 
‘and ready... for 


-ANTLER 


The World’s Best Luggage 








J). B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGYAM 



































Note these Facts 


HEADACHE has one 
thing in common with 
Rheumatism, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, Neuritis, 
Colds and ’Flu: 

like them, it can be relieved | 
safely and speedily by two # 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’. 


There are various sorts of | 
Headache. There is the nervy, 
nagging pain that worry brings 
on. There is the sharp, insistent 
misery of neuralgia. There is 
the over-tired reminder, at the 
end of a wearing day, that long 
hours and exacting work must } 
be offset by proper relaxation if 
your health is not to suffer. 


Whatever your typeof Head- 
ache, two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water will work 
wonders with the pain. The 
cause of the pain is another 
matter and may call for a 
doctor’s advice. 


*Genasprin’ is the safe brand 
of aspirin that will not harm 
heart or digestion. And fortu- 
nately ‘Genasprin’ is one of the 
things for which it is no longer 
necessary to accept a substi- 
tute; you can get it from any 
chemist at 1/Sd. and 2/3d. 


‘Genasprin’ kills Pain 
quickly — time it! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the regis- 
tered trade mark of Genatosan Ltd., 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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They’ve got more 
sauce up North! 


It’s Yorkshire Relish—the favourite 
to flavour it! Under the Govern- 
ment zoning scheme, both the 
Thick and the Thin Yorkshire 
Relish are available in Midland 
and Northern areas. : 

“Down South” they’re not quite 
so fortunate because only one, the 
Thin Sauce—Yorkshire Relish— 
is obtainable for the time being. 


THICK or THIN 
Controlled Prices 
THICK - lid. THIN - lid. & 1/34d. 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds, 
makers of famous sauces for 80 years 
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Garden 
stocktaking ! 


It takes brain-work as well as 
spade-work to get the right 
crops! It’s worth finding time 
to make sure that work is pro- 
ceeding according to plan. 


What do I do...? 


I take stock of my plot to make 
sure of enough vegetables for the 
lean months of winter. 

I do not overstock with summer 
vegetables. 

If I have any doubts about my 
planning, I post the coupon below 
for a free cropping plan. 





To Ministry of Agriculture 
(Dept. W.D.P.), Berri Court Hotel, 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancs. 
Please send me Dig for Victory Leaflet 
as indicated below : 





No. 1 for 10 rod plot (300 sq. yds.) 1 
No. 23 for 5 rod plot (150 sq. yds.) (] | | 


Name | 


Address 











Issued by the Ministry of Information | 
Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 
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HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 





B RI SBA NE has seen unmoved the change 


from sail to power. 


There, as everywhere else 
when engineers meet, the talk turns to engines, 
and the Lister-Blackstone-Marine from Dursley and 


Stamford wins its full meed of praise. 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 















False 
Teeth 


in Wartime 


A NEW, EASY 
method keeps false 
teeth stainless, sterilized and 
fresh. Just put your dentures 
overnight into a tumbler of water with ‘ Steradent’ 
powder. This solution penétrates every crevice, removes 
film and stains, and sterilizes your dentures by its own 
harmless, active energy. The risk of breaking or bend- 
ing your plates through handling is prevented. Dentists 
recommend ‘Steradent’ and all chemists sell it. 


HOW TO DO !IT= 

Half tumbler warm water. = 

© Steradent’—the cap of the tin = 
full. STIR. Steep dentures over- 
night. Rivce well under the tap. 


Steradent | 
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RADIO 
RENTALS 
ay oe 


ie. 
SERVICE 





SORRY! Owing to restricted supplies only a 
few sets are available in certain Provi 
Towns. Enquire at Local Branch. Over 80 
Branches and Depots operating to ensure Free 
Service, Free Replacements, etc., to the for- 
tunate half million who rely on Radio Rentals 
for their listening. 

Head Office : 92 Regent St., London, W.! 
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AERTEX 


underwear 
is rare 
—treat it with 








SS 


Of Ironmongers & o£ direct, One coupon 
per pair. 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 











Here’s to 
Victory 
and Peace 
when he 
will ride 
his famous 


JAMES 


for pleasure ! 






CYCLES * AUTO CYCLES: MOTOR CYCLES 


THE JAMES CYCLE CO. LTD 
GREET- BIRMINGHAM 


= Cephos 


a so tHe 











PHYSICIANS 
REMEDY 
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Old fashioned 
Dumbugs 


and 


“PASTIME” 


WARTIME SUPPLIES 
Limited in quantity. 
Limited to a per- 
mitted zone. 
AFTER VICTORY 
Our familiar packages will re-appear 
In all parts of the Country. 
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SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 




















Post your. Films & Negatives to— 


for Developing 
“MAGNA PRINTS Tega 
and Enlargements 


23 Bridge St. Row 
CHESTER 











P.§.T.LTD.London 
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POST-WAR PLAN 

FOR LEISURE 
Beautifully designed H.M.V. labour- 
saving electrical household appliances 


will enable you to make your own 
plan for more post-war leisure. 


Electric Irons e Electric Washers e Radiant Fires e Cookers e Refrigerators 

















KODAK FILM 
is in the skies 
recording the effect of 

our bombing 


Nearly six miles above enemy territory the 
camera looks down — for a fraction of 
a second. In that time the film collects 
information which in earlier wars would 
have taken months to acquire. If you have 
difficulty in getting ‘Kodak’ film, remember 
it is because such vital work must come first, 




















You get a lot 
of goodness 


oVI5 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 
Macclesfield 








. 
siae: J The noble charac- 

* ter of Old Angus 
was fixed long years 
ago. The inspiration in its golden 
depths was implanted by High- 
land soil and climate, by ancient 
traditions of blending. Linger 
therefore over its fragrance, sip it 
deliberately —and be glad that 
Old Angus is still to be found, if 
not so often. 








A NOBLE SCOTCH—Gentle as a lamb 
OATc 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 


Tobacco Manufacturers 


1844-1944 


THERE ARE two methods open to a firm which 
achieves its centenary: it can dilate with under- 
standable pride on the superiority of its products 
or it can say ‘Thank you’. 


This is Godfrey Phillips’ one-hundredth year: and 
it is ‘Thank you’ they wish to say to their host of 
friends and customers in the Trade the world over. 


LEADING BRANDS 
Cigarettes: Abdulla, Black and White, De Reszke, 
Fifth Avenue, Greys. Tobacco: Afrikander, B.D V . 
Sweet Cut, Grand Cut, Luntin, Royal Seal and 
Virgin Gold. Cigars: Burlington. 


























Estp. 1742 


WHITBREAD 


® to. Lap. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 
for over two centuries 
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Said MR. PEEK to MR. FREAN et 
“ Pray tell me what this map may mean?” 

Said MR. FREAN to MR. PEEK 

“ Vita- Weat’s playing ‘hide and seek’ ” 


It’s quite simple really. Vita-Weat is affected by the 
Government zoning scheme and is no longer obtainable 
in the North. Limited supplies are still available in the 
South, but although they are distributed with the utmust 
fairness, they often require a little ‘seeking out!’ Of 
course, Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean will be all over the map 
again as soon as the war is won. 


Vita-W eat con, PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 








“The perfect fabric for sensitive skins” is just 
another peace-time way of saying Meridian—and 
that is why Meridian has, for so:long, been 
chosen by mothers and approved by daughters. 
Nowadays it has to conform to “ Utility” specifi- 
cation, but the name “ Meridian” stands for a lot. 








\ J.B. LEWIS & SONS LTD., Nottingham. Estd. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 
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In political circles it is thought that the Empire may 
reciprocate and recognize Mr. Shinwell. 


° ° 
A writer in Das Reich declares that the Italians must 


repay the Germans for what they have done for Italy. 
Heaven help the Nazis if the Italians ever get the chance. 


° ° 


For a Quiet Night 
. two 3-ft. mahogany 


“ 


bedspreads, with box -spring 
mattress . . .”—Advt. 
° °o 


from India declares that 
genuine art curios are diffi- 
cult to obtain in the East 
nowadays. He realizes of 
course that Birmingham is 
having to concentrate on 
munitions. 








° ° 


A Birmingham boy has been fined for running an un- 
licensed motor-cycle on lighter fuel. His income wouldn’t 
run to a lighter. 

° ° 


Man-power problems are now Germany’s greatest worry. 
The Nazis lament that if they had only had a few more 
divisions at their disposal they might have successfully 
held off several more of their 
allies by now. 


° ° 


Housewives are pleased that 
their usual summer practice of 
cutting down fires has coincided 
with their first successful efforts 
to carry out Government advice 
on how to manage with empty 
grates last winter. 


° °o 


A music-hall performer is billed 
as “The Mouth-Organ Virtuoso 
With Original Ideas.” It’s true 
too. He does not play the William 
Tell overture. 


A soldier recently returned ~ 





Hitler still hopes to summon enough force to hold 
the Russians in the Carpathians. It is uncertain, though, 
whether the passes are sufficiently hypnotic. 


° ° 


Co-defendants in a recent court case were a financier and 
a furniture dealer. That is, of course, two financiers. 


° ° 


Ribbentrop may soon be 
succeeded. They ’ve found 
out he hasn’t. 


° ° 


We are seriously assured 
that one of the minor incon- 
veniences suffered by the 
German people is the con- 
stant loss of buttons due to 
the inferior quality of sewing 
thread. This sort of thing 
makes them feel that they 
are indeed undone. 





° ° 


We sympathize with the suburban traveller whose 
monthly turn to have a seat on the morning bus clashed 
with the first day of the recent strike. 


° ° 


A truce has been declared between spokesmen who 
believe that victory, though hazardous, is not so far off as 
some of us dread to hope, and 
those who think it is easier than 
that but much farther off than 
they hope the enemy fears. 


° °o 


Harvest of the Sea 


“Heavy rain during the past two 
days in the Straits of Dover will have 
benefited crops on which it may have 
fallen.”— Daily paper. 


° ° 


“IT try to obtain a _ well- 
balanced meal,” writes a cafeteria 
patron. She must keep trying. 
The tray technique is not acquired 
in five minutes. 
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Tread Lightly on Our. Dreams. 


[Captain Deane Potter, former Daily Express reporter, who has 
served for some while out East, is indignant about the usual 
propaganda pictures one sees of the Japs—“the small, grinning, 
buck-toothed, bandy-legged, horn-rimmed-spectacled little man,” 

It’s just not true, he says. “Some of their best troops are pale, 
keen-eyed men over six-ft. tall."—The Daily Express.] 


H, Hitler’s handsome, Himmler’s lovely eyes 
Have brought despair to many a heartsick maiden 
And Goebbels ‘takes the morning with surprise 
Till all the amorous breeze is incense-laden! 


Oh, let the Italian clown resume the god, 
Make supermen of all his fallen flunkeys, 
Let young Laval with lightning wings be shod— 
But do not ask me to renounce my monkeys. 
Leave me some villains still, who keep a scowl, 
Dark feature twisted into wry grimaces, 
Who drop their futile arms, who scream, who howl, 
Whose wigs come off, who burst their boots and braces. 


Must every goose be turned into a swan 
From where the Atlantic raves to Yokohama 
Till I am left to think, my last dream gone, 
That Propaganda’s jilted Melodrama ? 


Tall keen-eyed men like Galahads in mail, 
I dare not gaze on these gigantic troopers 
Roaming the jungle, beautiful but pale!— 
The Emperor Hirohito’s Gary Coopers. 


Let there remain illusions. One of these, 

Still cherished in a thousand flats and villas, 
Is that the armies of the Nipponese 

Are just about as glamorous as gorillas. EvoE. 


° ° 


Subjects and Objects 


“ET may be all very well for some people,” said Mrs. 
| Parker judiciously, “but it wouldn’t suit my 
husband and I.” 

“My husband and me,” said Mr. Parker. Correcting his 
wife’s grammar in and out of season was a little idiosyncrasy 
of his. 

Mrs. Smyth laughed merrily. ‘You mean your wife and 
you,” she said to Mr. Parker, missing the point as usual. 
Mr. Smyth had seen it, though. 

“What Mr. Parker meant,” he explained, “was that 
Mrs. Parker should have said her husband and her, not 
her husband and she.” 

“Let’s not go into it,” said Mr. Parker. His wife had 
just caught his eye. 

“It’s perfectly simple,” continued Mr. Smyth, as much 
for his wife’s benefit as for Mrs. Parker’s. “All you have 
to do is to leave out ‘my husband,’ which only confuses 
the issue, and imagine that the verb has a single object. 
You wouldn’t say ‘It wouldn’t suit I,’ would you?” 

“By all means,” said Mrs. Parker grimly, “let us leave 
out my husband. I get pretty tired of him continually 
pulling me up in front of people.” If Mr. and Mrs. Parker 
had a fault, from the point of view of their friends, it was 
their habit of conducting their little tiffs in public. 

“There again,” said Mr. Smyth, jumping in where 
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* Nobody ever said ‘her is. 
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Mr. Parker had not intended to tread this time, “you don’t 
get tired of him pulling you up. You get tired of his 
pulling you up.” 

“If it comes to that,” said Mrs. Parker, looking very 
steadily at Mr. Smyth, “I should soon get tired of you 
pulling me up. You’re as bad as him.” 

“You mean,” said Mr. Smyth, “you would soon get 
tired of my pulling you up. I’m as bad as he.” 

“T mean you’re as bad as him,” repeated Mrs. Parker. 

“Leave me out of it,” urged Mr. Parker. He had only 
recently recovered from one argument in which he had 
been severely, if unfairly, mauled by his wife, and he was 
not inclined to take another beating just yet. 

“T think you can get a lot of fun out of these arguments 
about grammar,” went on Mr. Smyth, who was perhaps 
inclined to be a wee bit pedantic on occasion. “It’s all 
so perfectly straightforward to anyone who has learnt a 
little Latin. Every sentence has a subject and an object, 
and the object goes in the accusative case. In Mrs. 
Parker’s sentence ‘her husband and her’ was the object 
of the verb ‘suit,’ so ‘her’ goes in the accusative case. 
What could be simpler?” 

“You mean her husband and her were the object,” said 
Mrs. Smyth, acutely for her. 

“Surely her husband and she were the object,” put in 
Mr. Parker, who had not been following very closely. 
“Or, to put it in the more usual order, she and her husband 
were the object.” 

“She could not possibly be the object,” said Mr. Smyth. 
“She is always the subject. Her is the object.” 

Mrs. Smyth laughed merrily again. She had got him 
this time. ‘How silly,” she said. ‘Imagine saying ‘her 
is.’ If you want to use dialect, you should say ‘her be.’ 

“You could say hers is,” said Mr. Parker, carried away 
by philological enthusiasm in spite of himself. ‘Hers is 
a nice hearse, hers is, for instarice, like ours is a nice house, 
ours is.” He caught his wife’s eye again and was abruptly 
silent. 

“Now in the other case,” said Mr. Smyth, “when Mrs. _ 
Parker said she would soon get tired of me pulling her up, 
she should have said of my pulling her up, because the 
verb ‘pulling’ used in this way is really a participial noun 
and requires the possessive of me, which is my, in front of it.” 

“Like your telling me,” suggested Mrs. Smyth brightly. 

“Your telling me what?” asked Mr. Smyth, getting 
slightly adrift himself now. 

“Nothing. Just your telling me,” repeated Mrs. Smyth. 

“But darling, you can’t just say your telling me. It 
must be either something something your telling me, or 
your telling me something something.” 

“No need to be coarse,” put in Mrs. Parker primly. 

“He isn’t usually,” said Mrs. Smyth. “And anyway 
he didn’t really say anything. Only something.” 

“Well, stop him doing it,” returned Mrs. Parker. “I 
don’t like it in mixed company.” 

“Now there’s a point that often puzzles me,” said Mr. 
Smyth, “Should you have said ‘stop his doing it’ or ‘stop 
him from doing it,’ or is it permissible to say ‘stop him 
doing it,’ as you did?” 

“You may find this difficult to believe,” said Mrs. 
Parker, “but I simply don’t care whether it’s permissible 
or not. I’ve been doing it all my life, and I shall go on 
doing it, and neither you or any other half-baked little 
pedant is going to stop me doing it. And now I’m afraid 


it’s time for my husband and I to be going. Unless he 
wants to stay and swop subjects and objects with you.” 

And she swept from the stricken field. Mr. Parker 
meekly followed her. 
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THIS YEAR’S PROBLEM PICTURE 


“The Monarch of the Sierra” 
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“Once they occupied the fuselage, but of course now they can only afford one wing.” - 


OME in. Who is it? 
Happy Landing. 
Don’t be ridiculous. 
busy man. Who are you? 

Happy Landing. 

What, the racehorse ? 

Of course. Can’t you see ? 

So it is. Extraordinary thing. But 
didn’t you see the notice—* Don’t 
knock”? 

Horses don’t read. 

Sorry. I forgot. Well, what can I 
do for you? I suppose you won’t sit 
down? 

No. I’m too upset. 

What’s the trouble? 

You wrote a piece about me in the 
papers. 

I thought you couldn’t read. 

It’s all round the stables. Whispers, 
you know. Nasty meaning whinnies. I 
want to know exactly what you said. 


I’m a 


Little Talks 


Well, I’ll look it up. You’re think- 
ing of your Newmarket flop, I 
expect. 

That’s right. Is it true you said I 
“had no excuse” ? 

I dare say Idid. I—— 

Oh. D’you want a man-whipping ? 

Hey! Go easy, You haven’t heard 
what I Here you are: “So far as 
could be seen, there was not the slightest 
excuse for Happy Landin r 

“So far as could be seen” ? 

Yes. I qualified it, you see. 

Um. Go on. 

“For he always had a clear passage, 
and when he challenged in the Dip he 
actually obtained the lead for a few 
strides. But he failed to pull out 
anything extra and was fairly and 
squarely beaten. He did not show 








anything like the zest of his juvenile 
days when breasting the final incline, 


and maybe he cannot stay as so many 
believe.” 

What frightful tosh ! 

Hey, what? I’m not.accustomed—— 

Do you show anything like the zest of 
your juvenile days when you breast an 
wncline ? 

Oh, but, hang it, you’re only three. 
You're in your prime. 

. In other words, the remark was point- 
less as well as offensive. 

You must. admit, old boy, you were 
a bit disappointing. 

Did you also say that “there was no 
excuse” for the Beckhampton colt Dis- 
tingué at Windsor ? 

No, that was Tattenham. 

Well, he’d better look out. 
is rattled, they say. 

Rattled? What about us poor 
blokes? One classic fancy after another 
is beaten. Orestes, Blue Moon, 


The colt 
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Vigorous, Growing Confidence—all 
odds-on chances. Then yourself. And 
now Distingué. What are we to do? 
The form’s gone to glory. 

Who made the “form” ? 

Why, you creatures, of course. 

Not at all. It’s you ridiculous 
writers. You will go on talking about 
horses as if they were something in a 
proposition of Euclid, bound to do 
exactly as they did the time before. 

Well, we must assume a certain 
consistency, not to say decency, of 
behaviour, or we couldn’t give you 
any publicity at all. . 

Listen! There’s one thing you must 
get into your head. No, two. The first 
is, we don’t always want to win your 
rotten races—especially if you arrange 
for an “incline” at the end— 

Really, old boy, I don’t want to 
wound you unnecessarily, but I must 
remind you that your owner gave 
13,500 guineas for you at the Decem- 
ber Sales. You have some obligation 
to him, if not to—— 

If that is your notion of an unwound- 
ing and tasteful remark, I hope you will 
— think it necessary to be deliberately 


Now, don’t get on your high horse, 
old man. 

I beg your pardon ? 

I beg yours. I’m really most 
awfully —— 

Granted. The second thing to re- 
member is that we are not machines, 
able to reproduce precisely the same 
performance day after day and week 
after week. On the contrary, we are 
extremely sensitive and highly-strung 
mammals, And even when we do feel a 
temporary impulse to get back some of 
the absurdly large sums our owners 
paid for us, no one should feel surprised 
if we do not succeed, especially, as I 
hinted before, if it has been thought 

_ clever to place an “incline” at the very 
end of an exhausting gallop. 

Oh, yes, of course, we allow for an 
occasional mood or aberration—or 
accident. But when it comes to all 
the classic fancies going down—one 
after the other-—— 

Is that so very surprising? Has it 
ever occurred to you that we are at the 
climax of a World War ? 

Now you’re not going to drag in the 
war ? 

Why not? Can you not understand 
that, at a time like this, an animal of my 
powers must sometimes sigh for a more 
active life? Here I am, perfectly fit, still 
doing my peace-time job, and, what is 
more, still provoking the people to give 
their savings to bookmakers instead of. 
putting them in the bank, an act, I 
understand, which is taken by the 
soldiers as a special mark of regard. 
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I can tell you, I feel my position acutely. 


' We all do. 


“Frustration” ? 

That, I believe, is the word. When I 
think of some wretched hack—or worse 
still, motor—carrying General Mont- 
gomery over the Rhine. When I hear of 
the Cossacks—— 

Oh, but come, you must cheer up. 
Remember that the war effort is one 
and indivisible. We’re all in it—the 
worker at home as much as the 
fighters at the front. 

It’s very easy to say that. But it isn’t 
easy to feel it. And as a matter of fact 
it isn’t true. For one thing I don’t 
expect the Cossack horses get quite the 
same grub as I do. 

Ah, but, old boy, remember how 
important you are. ‘The breed of the 
horse.” Scotch whisky and English 
horses will be almost our only exports 
after the war. Nobody else, it seems, 
can equal either. 

Very gratifying, sir, I’m sure. Very 
comforting. But all you mean is that 
after another year or two’s racing I shall 
be relegated honourably and, without 
doubt, expensively, to stud-work. Still 
without any war experience whatever. 
Now supposing I could tell my children 
that I had carried General Montgomery 
across the—— 

Honestly, old boy, I think you’re 
being a little hypersensitive about all 
this. 

But I’m a thoroughbred racehorse ! 
Of course I’m hypersensitive. That’s 
what I was trying to explain. And 
there’s another thing. I don’t know 
whether you’ve heard of a thing called 
the Second Front ? 

I have. I call it the Sixty-Second 
Front myself. But surely that’s not 
upsetting the racehorses ? 

Why not? You have yourself said 
that we are hypersensitive 

I only: 

Now, sir, don’t hedge. That’s what 
we agreed. And therefore anything that 
upsets those about us is likely to wpset 
us. Everybody about us at the present 
time seems to have S.F.N. 

“S.F.N.”? 

Second Front Nerves. 

But the people about you won’t be 
going near the Second Front—or any 
other. 

Quite. That’s what makes it a laud- 
able complaint. They are anxious for 
those who will. Nevertheless, it is dis- 
turbing. The groom who attends me, 
for example, is continually explaining 
to a colleague in the next stall the various 
reasons why, for his part, he would 
throw his entire force into the Balkans 
and leave the West Wall alone. My 
trainer, on the other hand, is persuaded 
that Denmark is the only way. What 
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is worse, he has begun making calcula- 
tions about the tides. He goes about the 
stable muttering secretly that “it” can’t 
be this week-end because High Water at 
Copenhagen is the wrong time. 

But how does he know? I’m toid 
you can’t buy a tide-table anywhere. 

No. But the time of High Water, 
London Bridge, is published in “The 
Times” daily, and from that, I under- 
stand, anyone who has an out-of-date 
Nautical Almanac can easily reckon 
the times (and heights) of High Water 
all round the Channel coast. 

Is that so? Of course, I quite see 
that all this sort of thing must be a 
pretty poor psycholoyical background 
for a big race. 

I’m glad that you’re beginning to 
perceive our difficulties. And, it’s not 
the stable staff only. The horses are 
~_ the same bug in their bonnets—— 

“ ae: 

I beg your pardon. Bee. I can assure 
you that during the whole of the race on 
which you commented so adversely my 
companions talked of nothing but the 
Second Front. “So far as could be seen,” 
you said generously. Well, what you 
couldn’t see was this. Treble Crown had 
been very tiresome, I thought, about 
some plan the head-groom has for 
landing in North Germany, where no 
one will expect us. Then Borealis began 
about the Balkans. So I told him my last 
information about the tides at Copen- 
hagen, straight from the trainer’s mouth. 
That was when we hit the hill. I went 
ahead, as you remember—— 


es. 

Well, Borealis called after me: “I 
don’t think Copenhagen’s on the sea. 
And anyhow I don’t believe we shall 
bother about the. tides.” You'll under- 
stand that I could hardly let those two 
maddening remarks pass without com- 
ment, so I dropped back to deal with 
them. While I was dealing with them the 
little beast went ahead and stole the race. 
You see? 

I do. I see the whole thing now. 
And I apologize profoundly. Really, 
I’m most awfully—— 

Forget it. Well, I must be off. 

Back to Newmarket ? 

No, I’m staying the night in town. 
As a matter of fact, I’m joining up. 

Good show. Horse Marines? 


No. “Intelligence”. A. P. . 


° c 


“Mr. R. J. Goode, of 20. Cockering Road, 
Canterbury, reports: A hen, Rhode Island 
Red, two years old, on Sunday, March 12, 
laid an egg weighing just over 7 ozs. (just 
under }$lb.). Can any other readers beat 
this? "—Kent paper. 


Give us the tools and we’ll finish the 
job. 


















































Hollowoad 


“Let’s try the savoury pie—we can have ‘ To-day’s 
Special’ any time.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XLIII—H.M.S. “Centipede” (or “Centipedes’’) 


HE Centipede (or Centipedes) ts steaming up the bay. 

Come out, ye Pomport citizens! Come out and yell 
hooray ! 

She wears about two hundred Ensigns ; come and see the fun! 

Come out and hear two hundred anchors hit the mud as one ! 


Come out and—That’s enough of that, I think we ought to 
start. 

The Centipede, a large destroyer, lived a life apart. 

She’d been in Bongo-Bongo since the war was first declared 

And no one knew what happened to her—no one even cared. 


But doughty deeds were being done. 
the first. 
She fought two smaller Fritz destroyers; all her boilers 

burst; 
But just before she sank the Huns surrendered, and her crew 
Went out and took them over. So the Centipede was two. 


For instance, take 


Next, both of her encountered four aggressive M.T.B.s. 
The _ was frightful but the foes were beaten to their 
nees : 

Our boarding-parties rushed aboard: four Swastikas were 
struck 
But so were our destroyers: they’d collided: rotten luck! 


And then these four torpedo-boats—I don’t think I’ll relate 
The way in which the Centipede (or pedes) turned into eight; 
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Nor how the eight became sixteen, the sixteen, thirty-two; 
I’ve given you some samples and I’ve no doubt that 
they ’ll do. 


At last the Centipede consisted (a) of ten caiques 

And (b) twelve schooners, (c) eight. dhows and (d) assorted 
freaks, 

Each one the loser of a fight, but each one still afloat 

Because the winner, sinking, always bagged the beaten boat. 


The captain of the Centipede surveyed his ships (or ship), 


‘So many, so diversified, so giving-him-the-pip, 


And thanked his stars that nothing smaller sailed upon 
the seas 

Or he’d get stuck with -twice the number half the size of 
these. 


Poor sap! Of course he hadn’t heard of one-man submarines. 

Two hundred of them chased his craft (or crafts) and gave 
them beans; 

The Centipede was sunk, but then those subs had chased 
too far; 

Their fuel was spent, so they gave in and we . . . etcetera. 


The Centipede is coming (or are coming) into port. 

Come out, come out, ye citizens ! Come out and see the sport ! 
Two hundred vanquished vessels with their victors as the crews ! 
Come out ! (Or if ye be too slack then tune in to ye news.) 


° ° 


Basic English in Whitehall 


IRST Civil Servant. Here’s a headache for you, my 
dear fellow. It’s absolutely on your plate. 
Second Civil Servant. I disagree. That’s entirely 
on your plate. 

First C.S. Not at all, my dear fellow. It’s been on 
your plate ever since initiation action was taken by 8.1.T. 

Second C.S.'Have it your own way. The while 
thing’s going round in circles. Nothing’s firm yet, but 
I can produce a cockshy minute. 

First C.S. Splendid. You produce a cockshy minute 
to keep the pot simmering. After all, it’s only a waffle. 

Second C.S. Of course it’s only a waffle. Did you ever 
know §.1.T. do anything else but waffle? They never 
finalize on a single issue. 

First C.S. Concur entirely. You might suggest that 
subsequent hastening action should be taken by them. 

Second C.S. Entirely concur. Now for another head- 
ache. What about that question raised by the D.D. of 
N.O.T.? It’s my considered opinion that it’s not on our 
plate. 

First CS. Whistle. it out to D.U.M. 

Second C.S. But it’s only just whistled in from D.U.M. 

First C.S. Then whistle it back and tell them to take 
hastening action. The ball’s with them. Departmental 
approval isn’t necessary. 

Second C.S. That ought to ginger things up. Another 
thing that wants gingering up is this business of providing 
free fly-papers for canteens. We’re asked to report 
urgently the decision arrived at. 

First C.S. My dear fellow, it’s an essential pre-requisite 
that we should act in accordance with the policy laid down. 

Second C.S. What’s the policy laid down in this instance ? 

First C.S. No policy has been laid down so far, but 
the authorities are considering the matter, and when it’s | 
firm we shall act in accordance with it. 
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Second C.S. But what action can we take pending an 
agreed policy ? 

First CS. We can issue a memorandum stating that we 
can only act when the policy has been laid down. . Pending 
that, the matter is in abeyance. 

Second C.S. Concur. We’d better minute that down 
to all concerned. 

First C.S. Oh, no. Much better minute it wp to a higher 
authority and await the agreed policy. 

Second C.S. So that’s settled. We’re full of ginger 
to-day. With regard to the vexed question of early 
morning tea for billetees. Only approval in principle’s 
been given, not administrative approval, as stated. This 
should be amended. At the same time amendments to 
previous regulations should be promulgated. 

First C.S.. Concur. Now for another question. 
action’s been taken to expedite reports? 

Second C.S. The necessary action’s been taken. A 
kite is being issued to the effect that all requisite information 
must be forwarded urgently to the appropriate quarter. 

First C.S. That ought to ginger things up a lot. One 
last point. In that draft minute the existing paras 4 and 5 
should be renumbered 5 and 4. 

Second C.S. Entirely concur. 
Let’s have lunch. 


What 


That finalizes the matter. 


° ° 


Lines to a Lady in a Window 


IRL with the off-pumice hair 
I am sad! 


J On the emotional side life is undoubtedly a twister. 
When my mother briefed me long ago 
On the security aspect of dealings with strange maidens 
What she emphasized in particular was the abject folly 
Of playing approach-shots of any kind 
Before the conclusion of a streamlined social introduction. 
Ah, how right she was! 
Why did we cast aside the coagulated wisdom of ages 
In that mad moment ? 
Why did we rashly discard our national refrigeration of 
feature ? 
Oh, why did we not exclude those thoughtless simpers 
which plunged us headlong 
Into the quag of morning salutation ? 
Eh? 


Beyond the fact that you sit at a desk with two telephones, 
Flanked by three other girls 
And an elderly mild sand 

I have no idea what you do. 
You may be the shallow end of the Phosphates Pool, 
A lovely bottleneck in clothes-pegs, 

Or you may be behind the movements of margarine 
For all I know. 


man, 


Life is without formula. 

I mean there is no telling what will hit you next. 

I must have walked past your window 

On my way to win the war 

At least three hundred times, 

And as often we exchanged cool unexplosive glances, 

Of the sort borough surveyors turn on municipal wash- 
houses, 

Before that fatal morning 

When a fuse blew unpredictably 

On our psychic switchboard. 
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In a novel it would have been a piece of cake. 

We should have sat absorbing caviare 

Close together by a shaded lamp 

In no time 

In a novel. . 

But the real thing is always a good deal stickier and starker 

Than it is in books. 

I doubt if many V.C.s would have attacked 

Past the sandy man 

And the three other girls 

And said brightly “How about a nice cod-steak at one 
three one five hours?” 


Ah, me! 

I say romance is fine, 

But endlessly filtered through plate glass 

It assumes a nervous edge. 

I say there is nothing finer, 

But plate glass seems to cut the warmer rays 

Out of the spectrum of the heart. 

That is why, alas! my steps have flagged and wilted 

About five blocks short of you these mornings. 

And that is why, as from to-morrow, 

I have scheduled a new route to my war. 

It will add half a mile, 

And take much longer, 

And lead me through a slum, 

And very likely make me so late 

That they will seize the opportunity of reducing me to 
the ranks; 

‘But I think it will be worth all that, and more, 

Don’t you, 

Girl with the bulb-bright eyes? ERIc. 

° ° 


“R.A.F, paratroop instructors at the North-West Training Centre, 
who had arranged a Rugby match with a team at Leicester, went 
by plane, lost their ball down the jumping hole while playing inside 
the aircraft, and landed on the football ground by parachute, after 
an officer who baled out first to reconnoitre, had flashed the O.K. 
by a green signal. The party included four well-known Rugby 
League professionals—Pilot Officer Cliff Evans (Leeds) and Sergeant- 
Instructors Dai Rees (Leeds), Ivor Owen (Leeds) and Joe Eckersley 
(Oldham). They won their match and returned the same way.” 

Liverpool paper. 
That must have been a sight. 












A, ’ 
“Our position as neutrals is becoming increasingly 
difficult.” 
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It Seemed All Right at 
the Time. 


NCE Tf had a ear. 
There is nothing unique in 
that, but I was very fond of 


the car and it was good enough to have 
been sold to me at a Used Car Exhibi- 
tion, which is a more elegant phrase 
than Collection of Second-hand Autos. 

It also went very well. It was not 
fast and it used a lot of petrol, but it 
was very quiet and sounded expensive 
and it was comfortable to doze in after 
lunch in the country, although there 
was a risk of waking up with a stiff 
neck. It was called a foursome coupé, 
which is another way of saying you 
could get four inside. They said the 
back seats were quite comfortable too, 
but I never sat in them. It seemed 
pointless, as I preferred the front. 

It behaved very well too, except for 
the one time I took it abroad to 
Switzerland for a summer tour and the 
water circulation pump went wrong at 
Calais and it boiled its way across 
France and the spare part from the 
makers caught me up at Calais again, 
so the run to and from Dover was 
magnificently smooth and such a good 
advertisement for a British car. 

All that was in 1938. 

In 1939 the Army absorbed me but 
it didn’t take the car. I hoped they 
would requisition it, but they said it 
was too old. It was also the wrong 
shape for the A.R.P. authorities, too 
heavy for W.V.S., and had not 
sufficient accommodation for the Fire 
Brigade. I forget why it could not. be 
turned into an ambulance, but there 
was some very good reason at the 
time, so far as I remember. I didn’t 
try the Admiralty or the Air Force, as 
I was getting discouraged. Besides I 
could still get a little illicit petrol 
because I got to know the garage 
proprietor very well. We had some 
mutually convenient arrangements, 
but there’s no point in recalling them 
now. He is making munitions some- 
where, which just shows that justice 
will triumph in the end. 

Then in 1940 I went overseas and 
left the car in a field. 

It seemed a very good idea at the 
time. After all, I paid no rent for this 
little section of field, and the top of 
the car was waterproof and we built 
it up on bricks so that the tyres were 
clear of the ground, and they weren’t 
very good tyres then, anyway. 

And when one went overseas in 1940 
one was not keen on taking on a five- 
or ten-year lease of a lock-up garage, 
what with the way the war was 
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looking at the time and the rates of 
officers’ pay—although they were no 
worse then than they are now. 

The car was still in the field in 1942 
when I came back. 

Naturally, it had changed somewhat. 
It.can’t have been very good chromium 
plating, but quite a lot of the cellulose 
finish was intact and it was still 
remarkably dry inside. Of course, it 
had a kind of unlived-in smell—but 
what can you expect? The odd thing 
was that someone had removed the 
windscreen wiper. Some pressing need, 
no doubt, on some dark wet night. 
One can quite understand, although I 





They That Go Down to 
the Sea in Ships 


“A T this time such articles as 
you send are a genuine 
comfort to me.” 


Now more than ever before 
are we dependent for our liveli- 
hood upon the courage and 
steadfastness of our gallant crews 
“that go down to the sea in 
ships.” You, by your generous 
gifts to the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, can help to alleviate their 
sufferings, and to make their 
task less arduous. We rely on 
you because we know that, like 
them, you will not let us down. 
All donations will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











still think they might have put it back 
when the fine weather came. 

I thought then I might sell the car, 
but it was still too old for the Army, 
the Civil Defence people didn’t want 
any more and the Fire Brigade had all 
got new ones of their own. 

What was even more surprising was 
that the car seemed quite valueless as 
scrap. It weighed almost a ton, which 
is quite a lot of steel, wire, leather, 
springs, stuffing, including some very 
fine walnut veneer (only slightly 
wrinkled) in the interior panelling, 
when you come to add it up, but there 
it was. I had missed the market, so 
they said. Anytime in 1941, they said, 
they would have rushed at it, bidding 
against themselves, no doubt, in a 
wild scramble. But 1942,no. It was 
a bad year for cars that had been two 
years in a field. 

Another thing too. They all seemed 
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very reluctant even to think of going 
to look at the car. It was not far 
outside the town, about ten miles, with 
a bus service to the nearest village. 
Very unenterprising, I thought. But 
then I have always found people I 
tried to sell things to unenterprising. 
And selfish. Only interested in one 
side of the bargain. It is quite different 
when they sell you things. Then they 
are fond of pointing out how you too 
will benefit. 

Finally I sold the tyres and gave the 
car away. 

That. was in 1942. Last week I saw 
it again. 

It had changed a lot. The body had 
gone and the foursome coupé had 
become a platform of rough planks. 
Someone had repainted it, but not 
very well. But the registration number 
was the same. 

It came into the camp where I now 
live—to collect swill. 

A pity I didn’t think of that in 1940. 
Think how much more swill it could 
have collected. 


Notice to Visitors 


UR chapel needs a new roof and 
Mr. Tingle, who has voluntarily 
put his building trade experi- 
ence at our disposal in an honorary 
capacity as surveyor, has reported that 
the matter has reached a stage of 
absolute necessity. This has been 
obvious to many of us for a long time 
with people getting up and saying théy 
had better go outside out of the rain, 
and if we do not get a new roof soon 
we shall have to. continue our services 
in the open air. It is also distracting 
for the younger element to be looking 
up at the ceiling every time planes go 
over to see what kind they are, and 
any sort is better than no roof at all, 
so we hope you will dig deep and lend 
an open hand. 

Mr. Tingle says that it is no use 
bodging it up, as he has lost so many 
workmen with standing on unbodged 
parts to bodge the others and they 
have given way, and it does not pay to 
do that. It is no good spoiling a chapel 
for a pennyworth of tarpaulin, and if 
something is not done soon it will not 
be possible to do anything later except 
sell it for a song for road-widening, 
and Mr. Tingle thinks it is better for 
the trustees to do that with a roof 
than without one. 

There is no doubt the roof is wanted 
by the police inquiring if we were 
turning the place into a static water 
tank. We do hope you will support it. 

J. Tineie, Hon. Surveyor. 
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“Excuse me, Sir, this lady thinks left a glove bere— 
she—- 


aS 

















oe as No, it’s all right, she— had it in her hand.” 
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“Now then! Sharp avoiding action thirty yards ahead or we’m set for the docks !” 


HE omens were silent. It came without 
warning, 
That sudden uplift to the heart. 
I took up my paper this wonderful morning 
To glance through the personal part, 
And there as I gave it a casual inspection 
I saw with a rapturous thrill 
A greeting in terms of the warmest affection 
To Bo-Bo from someone named Bill. 


Of Bill as a fact, be it frankly admitted, 
I reck not; I may as well add 

That, since he’s for poesie wholly unfitted, 
I can’t waste my time on the lad. 

But Bo-Bo, yes, Bo-Bo—a girl who can fairly 
Live up to a pet name like that 

Is one who, if ever, you’d come upon rarely, 
And this, let me tell you, is flat. 


Bo-Bo 


She may be as fair as the lily or darkish, 
Her eyes may be blue, brown, or grey, 
And whether she’s sober or modestly larkish 
I find I’m unable to say. 
I’m sure, when she comes, that the neighbourhood’s 
brighter ; 
She speaks, and the thrushes are still; 
She laughs, and the most misanthropic old blighter 
Would swop with the fortunate Bill. 


O more than my fancy has hitherto painted 
I hold her, and strongly I’d back 

The view that all persons with whom she’s acquainted 
Acclaim her the pick of the pack. 

Go forth, good my page, through the width of the globe, oh 
The quest may be weary and long, 

But kneel to that girl with the sobriquet Bo-Bo 
And offer this tribute of song. Dum-Dvum. 
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POLAND’S DAY 


“The land is ravaged—many have fallen—the Nation fights on.” 


{May 3rd is celebrated as Poland’s National Day.] 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, April 25th.— House of Com- 
mons: “Taxpayers! As You Were!” 
Wednesday, April 26th.—House of Com- 
mons: Talk of the Bud¢get. 
Thursday, April 27th.—House of Com- 
., mons: More. 


Friday, April 28th.— House of Com- 
mons: Striking Debate on Strikes. 


Tuesday, April 25th—Time was 
when Budget Day was an “occasion.” 
Distinguished men and women used to 
queue for uncomfortable seats in the 
Galleries, sit with necks craned and 
ears strained to see and hear every- 
thing. That was in the far-off, palmy, 
balmy days when income tax had 
reached terrific heights—two or three 
shillings at least. Then, as taxes rose, 
interest sank in a sort of see-saw, and 
to-day when Sir Jonn ANDERSON, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, walked 
in to present his first—but the war’s 
eighth—Budget, there was no more 
interest and excitement than attends 
the Second Reading of a Bill on 
Drainage. 

Mr. CHURCHILL was not there. 
Several other Ministers were not there. 
But Mr. AnrHony EpeEn, Leader of 
the House, was. Clearly he had been 
in the Straits of Dover, for his face was 
tanned by the sun that, in these 
security-minded days, shines there 
but nowhere else—until some weeks 
have passed and Mr. BRackEn’s 
censors let up. 

Mr. EDEN’s face seemed to fascinate 
the House. M.P.s looked at its ruddy 
tan and envied its owner, to whom 
they accorded a roaring cheer of wel- 
come on his return from “holiday.” 

Mr. EDEN’s reappearance had an 
instantly soothing effect on the House, 
and a certain snappiness that had 
enlivened the proceedings in the pre- 
ceding week faded away. 

Everybody thought Mr. EpEn “as 
brown as a berry”—until Mr. Huex 
Datton, President of the Board of 
Trade, appeared. He really was 
brown, pate and all, or perhaps 
crimson lake is a better description. 
While Members argued which shade 
was the more becoming, someone who 
looked as though he was made up as 
a nigger minstrel entered the Peers’ 
Gallery. The attendant seemed a bit 
doubtful whether he should not go to 
the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery 
with other dusky potentates, but, as 
other Peers gave the newcomer a 
slightly puzzled greeting, he showed 
him to a seat among them. 

Then several people recognized Lord 


Woo tron, Minister of Reconstruction, 
who had been reconstructing his com- 
plexion—also, doubtless, in the Straits. 
Never in the field of human sun- 
bathing was so much complexion owed 
by so many to so few hours of sunshine. 

Sir JoHn ANDERSON (pictures of 
whom braving the elements allegedly 
for the benefit of his health and his pet 
goose, but more probably for the benefit 
of the photographers, had adorned the 
week-end Press) was comparatively 
pale. He got the traditional cheer, 
compounded of equal parts of hope and 
fear, which all Chancellors get. 





JOY THROUGH STATISTICS 


“One of my advisers has expressed the 
hope that we may eventually achieve joy 
through statistics.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Mrs. THELMA CazaLET Kerr nipped 
in with a neat query to the SPEAKER 
about the Education Bill, of blessed 
memory. Appeared that the famous 
clause about equal pay for women 
teachers, the elimination of which had 
caused such a tornado in a tumbler 
(Votes of Confidence and so on), had 


somehow slipped back into the Bill as © 


reprinted for consideration on the 
report stage. At least, the heading and 
number of the Clause were in. Was 
this, could this be, right? asked the 
watchful THELMA. 

“No,” said Mr. Speaker, “an error. 
Blame the war. And let’s pretend it’s 
not there at all!” 

“Okay, okay!” cried the House, 
and accepted this game of Let’s 
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Pretend. Mrs. CazaLeT KEIR smiled 
indulgently. 

Then Sir Jonn opened his Budget. 
He would have made a very highly- 
salaried Master-Torturer in the palmier 
days of the torturing trade (or pro- 
fession), specializing in delayed-action 
torments of the fruitier varieties. He 
carefully placed on the Table a neatly- 
stacked pile of notes of a height that 
caused observant members of the Press 
Gallery to clutch in agony at their 
throats. 

This pile he proceeded steadily to 
work through, reading at a speed 
estimated by experts to have reached 
two hundred words a minute for long 
periods. He took the writhing House 
through the labyrinths and intricacies 
of finance, of inflation (without, in- 
cidentally, once using the hallowed 
and hitherto indispensable phrase 
“vicious spiral”), and of wages-and- 
prices. He dwelt longingly on the 
taxes he might impose to make ends 
meet. He gloatingly told the by now 
sweating and pallid House that there 
was a huge gap between probable 
revenue and certain expenditure. He 
pulled the ropes a little tighter by 
pausing to drink a glass of water (will 
there ever be a Chancellor who resists 
the temptation to use this hoary trick 
to get a rather breathless laugh ?) before 
he turned to the methods by which he 
proposed to fill the gap between income 
and spending. 

Members eased their collars from 
their parched Adam’s apples. 

Sir Joun went on to announce... 
that the gap could well be filled by 
borrowing, and that there was, there- 
fore, no need to raise any more 
taxation. 

Before the House and the occupants 
of the Galleries had had time to 
swallow the lumps in their throats and 
recover their breath Sir Joun had 
made his one and only joke: “The 
mixture as before!” and had sat down. 

The mixture as before, indeed, but 
Nurse ANDERSON had taken one 
hundred and five minutes to shake it. 

Not too sure of the prescription, 
Members found it difficult to analyse 
the mixture, and were in the main 
confined to offering a few congratula- 
tions. Those who had anything beyond 
this to say concentrated on a warning 
the Chancellor had given that it might 
not be possible for the Government to 
continue indefinitely the policy of 
subsidizing prices to keep them down, 
while wages rose at their own sweet 
will. So prices may be given a little 
(but, he was careful to emphasize, only 
a little) freedom in the coming months, 
just to let people see that they have 
wills of their own. 
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“I’m so glad you've got leave, dear. 


Wednesday, April 26th—A day of 
Bright Ideas to-day. Mr. VERNON 
BaRT LETT, who is never short of ideas 
(most of them, to do him justice, 
bright ones), seemed to be bubbling 
over with them. 

Since he has been relieved—mainly 
by the independence of its Members— 
of the honorary office of Chief Whip of 
the Independent Party he has had 
more time for innocent fun, and good 
use he has made of it. 

To-day, for instance, he asked Mr. 
EpEn whether it would not be better 
in due course to have one Allied flag 
fluttering from Hitler’s palace in Berlin 
than to have a couple of dozen. Mr. 
EDEN said he—er—didn’t know, quite, 
and was not sure whether one flag 
representing all the United Nations 
was a good idea or not. 

Mr. Wittiz GALLACHER suggested 
that, since red was probably the one 
colour all the flags shared, the best 
Common Denominator would be... 

Nobody heard just which flag he 
nominated, but knowing his loyalty 
to the Red Flag, it was not difficult to 
guess, 
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Then Mr. BARTLETT, whose telephone 
number is (curiously enough) Museum 
8868, asked whether something could 
be done to ensure that impatient 
callers on that exchange did not 
ring off prematurely, forgetting that 
Museum almost alone is still “manual” 
in a world of automatic exchanges. 

The P.M.G. could, for instance, put 
notices up in telephone boxes, asking 
that patience should not too readily 
be exhausted. ‘‘See what I can do,” 
said the P.M.G., “but you should not 
blame the telephone staff.” 

“T realize,” hastily replied the 
kindly V. B., ‘‘that both the staff and 
the machinery are old e 

He got no further. There was a roar 
of laughter and yells of “Withdraw!” 
Mr. BarTLETT, on being told of his 
remark, joined blushingly in the 
laughter, and explained that he had 
meant to say: “The staff is tired, the 
machinery old.” Which is perhaps 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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The portcullis needs repainting badly.” 


what one might legitimately expect of 
an exchange so named. 

Mr. CuurcuiLt did not seem his 
usual bluff self to-day. He answered 
questions without “zip” and spoke so 
low and gruffly that Mr. Davip Kirx- 
woop shouted “Cheer up, Winnie!” 

One thing clearly gave him pleasure: 
the announcement that there are to 
be improvements in Service pay and 
allowances. The House liked this too. 

Members then began a debate on the 
Budget proposals, and kept it going 
all day—no mean feat when one 
considers that the Budget proposals 
were almost precisely nothing. That 
very fact, indeed, was the theme of 
most of the speeches. 

Thursday, April 27th—The Com- 
mons talked nearly all day, again, 
about the Budget. Captain PLuacEe 
expressed the general feeling when he 
said that it had been presented by a 
business man on business lines. 

Friday, April 28th.—There was a 
fiery debate about the Right to Strike, 
etc., arising out of the Government’s 
Order in Council forbidding unofficial 
strikes. 
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Equal Pay at 
St. Morbid’s 


ET me say right away that the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work 
controversy has not noticeably 
increased the friction in the staff-room 
at St. Morbid’s. For one thing the 
masters outnumber the mistresses by 
seventeen to two: for another, Pringle- 
Watt has revealed unexpectedly 
feminist views on the subject. 

Miss Dolby and Miss Horsepool 
joined the staff in August 1940. They 
came to us direct from the B.B.C. 
where, as aunties Cora and Ruth, they 
had been known and loved by all East 
Regional children. From the first they 
were popular. They exhibited none of 
the lamentable characteristics of the 
schoolma’am of fiction. They spoke 
precisely, it is true, but the robust 
catholicity of their vocabulary was 
refreshing. Miss Dolby was a non- 
smoker not on principle but because 
she was suffering from a smoker’s heart. 
Miss Horsepool favoured the same 
brand of cigarettes as Pringle-Watt. 

But they had other, more positive, 
qualities. Miss Dolby’s familiarity 
with the classics and her gift of ready 
quotation repaired a serious deficiency 
‘in the mental make-up of the staff- 
room and materially assisted our daily 
attacks upon The Times crossword 
puzzle. Miss Horsepool proved a 
willing and competent brewer of tea. 
More important still, they made no 
attempt to rationalize traditional 
procedure or to introduce disturbing 
novelties. In other words their pres- 
ence at St. Morbid’s did not damage 
our very favourable relations with the 
Head. 

The national interest in the amend- 
ment to the Education Bill reached 
St. Morbid’s rather late. Cartwright 
introduced the problem very tenta- 
tively over tea one Friday morning. 
His opposition to the principle of equal 
pay for equal work was couched in 
moderate language. “It may be,” he 
said, “that the man-hours of teaching 
which I contribute to society are equal 
in number to the woman-hours of Miss 
Horsepool or Miss Dolby. But the 
units of measurement are not equal. 
I am teaching for a livelihood—not 
for a bottom-drawer.” 

Support for this line of argument 
was half-hearted but general. Only 
Pringle-Watt had any real criticism. 
He maintained that such an atti- 
tude was “appallingly unprogressive,” 
“disgustingly selfish,” and “unpro- 
fessional.” Rather than preserve the 


present system of inequality he would 
raise women’s pay even above that of 
men. 

Pringle Watt said no more; and he 
refused to amplify his views when 
(during the following days) his col- 
leagues attempted to reopen the 
discussion. He made it clear that his 
final views on the subject would be 
reserved for his presidential address to 
the National Confederation of Senior 
Assistants. 

In these circumstances suspicion 
and rumour were inevitable. It was 
variously suggested that: 

(1) P.-W. was particularly anxious 
not to antagonize either Miss Horsepool 
or Miss Dolby—probably Miss Horse- 
pool. 

(2) He was hoping to retire as soon 
as his daughters had obtained teaching 
diplomas. 

(3) He was a Trotskyite. 

The truth, when it appeared, was 
very different. The April number of 
the Schoolmaster’s World contained 
this extract from his speech: 

“In our complex society we are all, 
in our separate trades and callings, 
competitors for a share of the national 
income. And only those of us are 
heard who can put forward an irrefut- 
able case of injustice and victimization. 
Make the pay of women teachers equal 
to that of men and we have such a case. 
I am not a betting man but I am 
willing to wager that within six months 
of the adoption of the principle of 
equal pay we schoolmasters would be 
granted a handsome compensating 
improvement in salary scales. I ask 
you, gentlemen, to support equal pay 
for all you hope to be worth.” 


° ° 


The Laws of Cricket 


RICKETERS are _ incorrigible. 
The approach of the final battle 
for civilization cannot make 

them forget that the cricket season is 
also near. 

And, without Hitler, what a season 
it would have been! For it is the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the laws. 

The oldest discovered edition dates 
from 1744, though we know they 
existed earlier. William Goldwyn has 
told us so in Latin verses called “In 
Certamen Pilz,” published in 1706. 

The only law which seems to have 
changed during that interval is the one 
ruling that a “notch” is completed by 
the batsman’s “Foot, Hand, or Batt” 
crossing the opposite popping-crease. 
The Latin says the umpire must be 
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touched, which may explain the 
“suicide positions” of some umpires 
in the old pictures. 

“Popping-holes” and _ hurdle-sized 
wickets belong to remoter ages and to 
guesswork. Let us study the known 
laws of 1744: 


“Ye pitching of ye first Wicket is 
to be determined by ye cast of a 
piece of Money.” 


There! Sir Stanley Jackson’s Select 
Committee need not have worried 
about the preparation of wickets if 
that custom had survived. 

And the players would have been 
“dynamic” enough without recom- 
mendations. 

In 1774, when these laws were 
revised, the choice was transferred to 
the visiting team. Either ruling meant 
delay : 


“When ye Wickets are both 
pitched and all ye Creases cut, ye 
Party that wins the toss may order 
which Side shall go in first at his 
option.” 

Then comes the matter of the much- 
disputed Over: 


“Ye Bowler must deliver ye Ball 
with one foot behind ye Crease even 
with ye Wicket, and when he has 
bowled one ball or more shall bowl 
to ye number 4 before he changes 
wickets, and he shall change but 
once in ye same Innings.” 


No constant ‘“‘switching-about,” you 
see. A captain had to decide the 
arrangement of his attack pretty soon 
—and stick to it. 


“If he delivers ye Ball with his 
hinder foot over ye bowling Crease, 
ye Umpire shall call No Ball 
though she be struck, or ye Player 
is bowled out, which he shall do 
without being asked, and no Person 
shall have any right to ask him.” 


Evidently, in under-arm days, there 
were frequent appeals against sly 
elbow-lifters. 

Now for the batsman: 


“A stroke or nip over or under 
his Batt, or upon his hands, but not 
arms, if ye Ball is held before she 
touches ye ground, though she be 
hug’d to the body, its Out.” 


Law 22 is better expressed to-day, 
and Law 23, on stumping, is more 
explicit than the following: 


“If in striking both his feet are 
over ye popping Crease and his 
Wicket put down, except his Batt 
is down within, its Out.” 


But there is a passage under “Batt, 
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Foot or Hand over ye Crease” which 
suggests lively possibilities: 

“When ye Ball is hit up, either 
of ye Strikers may hinder ye catch 
in his running ground, or if she’s 
hit directly across ye wickets, ye 
other Player may place his body 
anywhere within ye swing of his Batt, 
so as to hinder ye Bowler from 
catching her, but he must neither 


strike at her nor touch her with his 
hands.” 


The Select Committee might have 
studied this with advantage. 

Their findings have stated that 
“entertainment must be an essential 
feature of the post-war social structure 
of the nation . . .” and here is much 
potential entertainment withheld by 
that spoil-sport Law 26.* 


The ancestor of Law 27, too, though 
similar in principle, has just that 
“dynamic” quality which modern 
language sometimes lacks: 


“Tf a Striker nips a ball up just 
before him, he may fall before his 
Wicket, or pop down his Batt before 
she comes to it, to save it.” 


The umpires had less extensive 
duties, but included in them was an 


* Obstructing the field 
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instruction “to mark ye Ball that it 
may not be changed.” 
Then, as now, 


“. . . they are the sole judges of all 
Outs and Ins, of all fair and unfair 
play, of frivolous delays, of all hurts, 
whether real or pretended, and are 
discretionally to allow what time 
they think proper before ye game 
goes on again.” 


The happiest omission, for Goldwyn’s 
“moderatores. bint,” is that of leg-before- 
wicket. It took another thirty years 
for Law 24 to make its disruptive 
entry at the behest of certain noble- 
men who carried out the revision. at 
the “Star and Garter” in Pall Mall. 

In 1744 the umpires had only to 
provide against “standing unfair to 
strike,” and there was not much of 
that, because the batsmen, being 
armed with crooked bats (“baculis 
repandis”’), did not move across the 
wicket to play the ball. 

A devoted cricketer has taken the 
trouble to analyse the wording of these 
old laws, which were drawn up for the 
London Club, and he sees in them 
traces of a still older rural code on 
which an urban sophistication has 
been superimposed. 

That is going rather deep for us now. 
But reading through them at this date, 
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we see ourselves as a nation of law- 
givers—and learn that reform is in our 
blood. 

For just consider the conditions of 
Cricket in 1744: a curved bat, under- 
arm bowling, and two stumps. 

And what is every healthy cricketer’s 
desire to-day? To keep a straight bat, 
bowl with the arm well up, and hit 
the middle stump. 

Our nation is noted for stubborn 
conservatism; and cricketers are con- 
sidered the stubbornest of all. 

Yet Englishmen are in truth the 
world’s most effective reformers, and 
no clearer evidence of this fact can be 
discovered than in the Laws of Cricket. 

Let any who suppose that we shall 
be found lagging behind the times in 
the post-war world read the history of 
our national game. It is a little-known 
part of our annals, but its pages fore- 
cast the future as subtly as they 
portray the past. 


°o ° 


“The permitted uses of binder twine 
remain as in the No. 3 Order, viz.: 

.. - (4) in a thatch mat making machine 
for making machine-made thatch mats to 
be used to cover stacks of cereals or flax.” 

From a Government circular. 


Are you sure you understand ? 
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At the Play 





“THe Rest 1s SILENCE” 
(PRINCE OF WALES) 


Lonpon’s latest murder-by-gaslight 
is an illustrated edition of a famous 
trial, the nine days’ wonder of a young 
Scots girl Madeleine Smith who ap- 
peared at Edinburgh in 1857 on a 
charge of poisonmg. The jury found 
the case “Not Proven.” Mr. HaRoLp 
PuRCELL, who has now dramatized 
the story from the evidence, seems 
to sum up against Madeleine, but 
audiences at the Prince of Wales can 
take their choice. (“What 
would you do, chums?” 
as Mr. Syd Walker used 
to ask.) 

Such a theme as this 
ought to make criminolo- 
gists of us all. It is a pity 
that the stage treatment 
is so diffuse: we tremble 
to think how Mr. Curdle, 
with his passion for The 
Unities, might havescorned 
the many changes of time 
and place, and the flash- 
backs which diversify the 
trial. The first half of the 
evening.is the better. Here 
Madeleine, in her pros- 
perous Glasgow home, is 


cinematic flash-backs which recapitu- 
late the story of Madeleine and 


VAngelier. There is none of the 
mounting excitement of another 
murder - by - poison, Uncle Harry. 


Truth may be stranger, but fiction is 
undeniably the better “‘theatre.” 

Still, our evening with the Smiths is 
by no means wasted. Much of the 
playing is first-rate. Miss ANN Topp, 
who has developed into an expert 
emotional actress, has*the measure of 
Madeleine from the old-lace prologue 
in a Clapton finishing school to the 
majority verdict of the Scottish jury— 
a verdict which leaves us to guess 
whether this cold, crafty, yet oddly 











waiting to marry a wealthy 
merchant twenty ‘years 
older than herself—a part 
agreeably acted by Mr. 
Martin WALKER. Simul- 
taneously, she is continu- 
ing a liaison with Emile 
V Angelier, a vain French- 
man to whom she has 
written a series of com- 
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Glasgow, and the alert sketches of a 
maid by Miss CHRISTINE ADRIAN and 
of her joiner-husband by Mr. PETER 
JONES. o.&. 3. 


“Kina Lear” (Scaua) 

Lear is a towering part’ which 
demands an equally towering per- 
formance. As with Macbeth, com- 
petence is not enough: Lear, in his 
decline and fall, must shake our 
minds, and an actor with the essential 
qualities appears very rarely on our 
stage. We have to make shift as a 
rule with intelligent productions lack- 
ing in power, impressions of the play 
seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope. Mr. DonaLp 
Wo rit, who has revived 
the tragedy at the Scala, 
comes nearer to the part 
than any actor one remem- 
bers, including the Strat- 
ford Festival veteran, the 
late Randle Ayrton, who 
had pathos without vocal 
resource ; Mr. William 
Devlin, whose surprisingly 
mature performance eight 
or nine years ago promised 
much for the future; and 
Mr. Gielgud, the finely 
spoken lightweight Lear 
of an Old Vic revival early 
in the war. 

Too often a Lear begins 
well but goes with the 
wind; the tempest on the 
heath overcomes the 
tempest in the brain. Mr. 
Wotrir can master” the 
storm; he has the swell of 
voice for cataracts and 
hurricanoes, sulphurous 
and thought-executing 
fires. Further, he has the 


ae lett Tl THE DEFENCE SEES CLEARLY WHAT HAPPENED. bility to i Theage ocewd 
promising letters. 1e ability to inspire dread in 
(Extreme left) Dean of the Faculty. .... Mr. Tristan RAwsoN : : 
author takes us slowly (Dine vight) MeidemsButth...... ~ paige penny quietness as in rage. He 


from the eightsome reels 
of Hogmanay tol’ Angelier’s 
dance of death, shown in an “inset” 
towards the end of the trial scene. 
Although the opening passages are 
straggling and leisurely, the period— 
that of the other Crimean War—is 
charmingly recreated in the settings of 
Mr. HamisH WILSON and the produc- 
tion of Mr. Wim.1aM ARMSTRONG. 
Strangely, interest wanes in what 
should be the most powerful moments: 
the second half of the play when we 
reach that long, long trial a-winding 
under the solemn gaslight of the High 
Court of Justiciary. Mr. PurcELL is 
too elaborate. We know what the 
verdict will be, and the dialogue is not 
strong enough to hold us through a 
procession of witnesses to their stage- 
box and through the three or four 


winning girl did, in fact, conduct a 
finishing school of her own in Victorian 
Glasgow. Mr. KareL STEPANEK, 
occasionally inaudible on the first 
night, clearly realizes the conceited 
Frenchman; his death-scene is a 
vigorous piece of reeling, writhing, and 
fainting in coils. Madeleine has a 
puzzled father (delightfully touched in 
by Mr. NicHotas HanneEn), a tom- 
boyish youngest sister (Miss OLIVE 
Kirsy brings off a part that could 
become embarrassing) and a pair of 
distinguished counsel—Mr. Guy LE 
FEvvRE to prosecute her and Mr. 
Tristan Rawson for her defence. One 
can only note among the others—there 
is a cast of fifty—Mr. HucH MILLER’s 
quiet dignity as the French Consul in 


brings a withering passion 
to the curse upon Goneril, 
but the muttered “O, that way mad- 
ness lies” in the scene before the hovel 
is more chilling yet. This actor can 
encompass Lear’s majesty; there is, as 
the disguised Kent tells him, authority 
in his countenance. The crumbling of 
the king is carefully graduated. Mr. 
Wo tr'r’s intellectual grip is sure, and 
during the last year his performance 
has been enriched and deepened, 
though it suffers still from a certain 
monotony of intonation. 

All in all, it is a study in the grand 
manner: for once we are firmly upon 
Lear’s threshold. The Scala Company 
has taken fire from its leader. Mr. 
RicHaRD GOOLDEN’s Fool and Miss 
Rosatrinp IpeEn’s Cordelia are in 
spirited attendance. J.C. T. 
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That National Weekly 


DIDN’T know our canteen was so 

grand till Picture Pep gave it the 

glamour of its lively presentation. 
Their young men and women, in 
acquisitive spectacles, fell on us with 
pencil and Leica, and so there we were 
in imperishable print and gesticulating 
picture. 

Timid Miss Lunt, in whose life the 
Harvest Festival is a crisis, sprang into 
startling prominence over the caption 
“Church-worker, She Talks to Soldiers,” 
and her friend, thin Miss Bewlay, who 
thinks abroad is where foreigners live, 
was shown handing a trepidant cup of 
tea to a genial buffalo of an American. 
“A Friendship is Born,” said Picture 
Pep. 

Never has it shown more vividly 
its flair for the odd in the ordinary 
than in the pictures that followed. In 
one remarkable shot a girl was drinking 
tea with aman. “They Sit, They Drink, 
They Talk,” ran the caption. ‘He is in 
the Air Force: She is in the A.T.S.” 
And best of all, it was true. There was 
a petty officer buying rolls (“A Sailor 
is Served’”’), a Commando buying a pie 
(“He Fancies Mustard”’) and a couple 
sharing a magazine. ‘They Share a 
Magazine,” said Picture Pep. 

But perhaps its most perceptive 
flash was of a keen-eyed paratroop 
looking inside a sandwich. “What is 
He Thinking Of ””—-wondered that living 
paper—‘ Parachutes or Spam?” It’s 
the sort of thing we all want to know. 

A whole half-page went to a solid 
warrant officer listening to our wireless 
set. “The Sergeant-Major Listens to 
Music,” ran the subscription. “Like 
other folk, he has his likes and dislikes. 
Likes a tune he can hum. Dislikes 
crooners, talks.” I expect they meant 
he dislikes talks. The wireless came 
into the picture again with an L.A.C. 
and his W.A.A.F. “It is Swing-Time. 
He listens, she sings. Later they will 
dance.” It doesn’t say if together. 

Back among the helpers swung the 
searchlight. Jolly Mrs. Pears was 
photographed cutting bread. “‘Her Job 
is Hard, Sometimes Dangerous”; and 
Mr. Mailey, the sidesman, who has 
helped with the pots since we opened, 
was told that he expected to be 
collecting cups long after Hitler had 
gone. “I had hoped,” said Mr. Mailey 
ruefully, “to give up at the Armistice 
—but there...” 

And still, . somewhere, 
found for letterpress. 

If the pictures were energetic the 
text was inspired. “Troops in the 
neighbourhood needed somewhere to 
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go,” it ran, “after their route-marches 
and weapon-training. In the dark days 
of summer 1940 a group of women got 
together and decided something should 
be done about it. Something was done. 
Quickly a hall was taken over. Towns- 
people were canvassed for help. It 
was given. Soon furniture was forth- 
coming, cups. An appeal for helpers 
met with immediate response. . . . The 
first customer was a soldier. Wanted 
tea. Got it.” 

With a pithiness that outpaced 
Mr. Jingle, Picture Pep described the 
history and amenities of our little club 
and wound up on a high-minded note, 
thus: 

“Tf a bunch of young men and 
women can get together like this over 
a pipe and a cup of tea and exchange 
views about the. world they want— 
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. or not to be—that is the question.” 


their world—does it not point to 
a future in which discussion round a 
table takes the place of turning the 
tables on each other and no discus- 
sion? It is up to us, all of us, whether 
we frequent canteens or not, to see that 
it does point that way.” 
As Mr. Mailey said, it has vision, 
pep. 
° ° 


The Sit. in a Nutsh. 


“Would kind, cult. pers., pref. writer, Left 
Intellect, give hosp. in attr. country house, 
rur, surr. appr., where acc. inform. books, 
wriss. to educ. Swed. lady either au pair 
exch. some hrs. effic. help house, gard., 
land, light nurs. or as Secr. Cook-Hsek. 
pref. to gent., prov. good wages, reas. work. 
hrs. Rec. test. state: Exc. cook, man, 
housew., delightf. companion.” 

Advertisement. 






























































“There’s another four flights of stairs like this— 
that is, if you still Jeet your idea is worth putting 
before the Ministry.’ 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Remarkable War Diary 


Ir is obvious that future historians will have plenty of 
contemporary documents to help them in their recon- 
struction of the present war. Not for them the delicate 
task of piecing together a convincing narrative from a few 
pages in a monk’s chronicle, a ballad of doubtful authenticity, 
and a personal inspection of the chief battlefields. Their 
difficulty will be of the opposite kind, to pick out of the 
thousands of volumes at their disposal the relatively few 
which contain either valuable information not to be found 
elsewhere or the impressions of an individual mind. In Mrs. 
SaRAH GERTRUDE MILLIN’s World Black-Out (FaBrr, 15/-), 
a diary of the first year of the war, they will find both an 
independent outlook and much of great interest about 
South Africa, a Dominion whose attitude to the war has 
hitherto not been overwritten. As the friend and biographer 
of General Smuts, with whom she had many talks, Mrs. 
MILLIN is able to show him not as the oversimplified 
figure presented to us in the English Press, the Elder 
Statesman watching events from an Olympian height, 
but as the reluctant colleague during fifteen years of 
General Hertzog, who declared on September 2nd 1939 
“Under no condition will I allow South Africa to enter 
the war,” and, a day or two later, was thrown out of office 
by the dissentient members of his Cabinet led by Smuts. 
The other hero of her diary is Mr. Churchill, whom from 
the beginning of the war she treated in her day-by-day 
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entries as the real leader of England. As early as January 
22nd 1940, commenting on the fact that during a war the 
only art that counts is oratory, she wrote “If anything 
can save England, it will be Churchill’s talk.” That is 
the kind of entry which some future historian, exposing a 
hasty and superficial rival, will pick out to destroy the 
unfounded view that it was only after Dunkirk that 
England began to listen to Mr. Churchill. The intensity 
with which Mrs. MILutn felt the terrific and on the whole 
disastrous events of the first year seldom impaired her 
detachment. She is particularly good on Russia, recogniz- 
ing the reasons which led to her temporary alliance with 
Germany, praising her virtues of simplicity and ‘‘a desire 
for the fundamental,” and adding “Although I am 
ineradicably bourgeois . . . I am not frightened by Com- 
munism. ... What is Communism, what should it be, 
except the religion of Christ?” H. K. 





Alonso the Brave 


When Dumas remarked that Lamartine had “raised 
history to the dignity of fiction” he provided just the sort 
of two-edged tribute for which our romantic disguisers of 
Clio are presumably working. But although invention 
encroaches on fact with ever-increasing audacity, the 
imagination which should fuse both elements has not kept 
pace. The result is novels like The Heart of Jade (CoLLINs, 
10/6), which would have read far better as straight history. 
In Montezuma’s Mexico and its contemporary Spain, 
Sefior SALVADOR DE MapariaGa has staged the adventures 
of a virtuous young couple whose union is foreshadowed 
in their dreams—like that of the lad and lass in The Brush- 
wood Boy. Chaste, compassionate and humane, Xuchitl 
and Alonso are actually or potentially admirable types of 
twentieth-century Christianity. It is barely credible that 
they should be bred in sixteenth-century Mexico or in the 
Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella. Their story is most 
remarkable for its wealth of Aztec folklore, a gory and 
sadistic business which only superlative art or a strictly 
scientific detachment could have rendered tolerable. It 
is the novelist’s disability that the art is not always forth- 
coming, and the historian’s trouble that scientific detach- 
ment is precluded by the terms of his contract with the 
novelist. H. P. E. 


A Book for the Sleepless 


Miss Epitx SITWELL has chosen some poetry and prose 
that “bring a happy sleep in their train.” (The word 
“happy,” by the way, should dispose of jokes about 
authors who send the reader to sleep.) Miss SITWELL’s 
soporific, which is named Planet and Glowworm (Mac- 
MILLAN, 6/-), of course includes passages from Sir Thomas 
Browne, an excellent author for this purpose, since his 
voice is so bewitching that it is extremely difficult to pay 
attention to what he has to say. Nevertheless, like a 
draught behind the arras, he partially discovers a heroic 
landscape, and whatever is heroic, strange or captivating 
is best to dwell on immediately before sleep: then is the 
time to obliterate the topical and the even remotely 
disturbing. Better, at that hour, to be given glimpses of 
the marvellous and outlandish, of armour glittering through 
cloud, of Maundevile’s fabulous sea in which the waters 
are precious stones, of the Emperor of China lamenting 
his love, of Strephon and Klaius singing in a landscape not 
unconnected with Wilton. These, with many more, are 
the scenes and subjects Miss SIrwELL has collected for us, 
and it is interesting to notice how an anthology compiled 
for a limited purpose may be, in fact, more various than 
many general ones. Here, flatteringly regarded as a 
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connoisseur of the strange, one passes from a night-piece 
by Skelton to one by Joyce, from Marco Polo to Gerard de 
Nerval, from a child’s diary to a sermon by Donne. In 
this fresh and sparkling world which it is so absurdly easy 
to overlook, even Miss Gertrude Stein is dew-bespangled, 
and John Lyly, having only five lines in which to disport 
himself, almost persuades one that “‘euphuistic” should be 
a word of praise. JS. 


War-Work for Three Women 


Through a tragi-comic reversal of Fortune’s wheel 
cultivated women are learning to live contentedly on the 
land at the precise moment when uncultivated women are 
fleeing from it. The first group is deliberately acquiring 
the domestic technique which is being educated out of 
the second; and the war’s stress on the value of home- 
grown food, together with its clamour for mobile labour, 
has given an impetus to both trends. Miss PHYLLIS 
KeLway and the two older friends whose smallholding 
adventures are chronicled in The Ark (JENKtNs, 15/-) used 
apparently to work in some sort of office. The war caught 
them moving from a mill-house de luxe, with the usual 
wall-garden and terrace trimmings, to their own little house 
of Yorkshire stone in two and a half acres of field. The 
place cried for enterprise and enterprise rewarded it. 
Hens, ducks, geese, goats and rabbits accumulated; and 
their owners began that struggle with inadequate foodstuffs 
and coloured forms which supplements the natural tribula- 
tions of the smallholder. They carried on, however, 
because, “like millions of others, we chose of our own 
free will.” And theirs is a gallant story, though one feels 
that a less colloquial narrative and a little less stage- 
management of the authoress’s excellent photographs 
would have heightened the interest of both. , H.P.E. 








The Carpathians and After 


It appears, from a publisher’s note in Katherine Christian 
(MacmiLLaNn, 10/6), that Sir HucH WaALpozgE, while sitting 
in a muddy trench near the Carpathians during the last 
war, was consoled by a vision of an English chronicle that 
would stretch, without a break, from the days of Elizabeth 
to the present time. His death in 1941 prevented him 
from completely fulfilling this design, but as Katherine 
Christian is the sixth stout volume in which WALPOLE has 
traced the meanderings of the Herries clan, even his 
warmest admirers will probably not regret very poignantly 
that it is also the last. At his best WALPOLE could express 
convincingly enough such emotions as fear, suspense, 
hatred, and cruelty; his Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill is still 
read, though it is nearly thirty-five years since it appeared. 
But the ordinary business of living, and men and women 
in their normal moods and actions, did not stimulate his 
imagination. The vast panorama of the Herries clan 
testifies to his energy and pertinacity, but the figures 
dotted over it are dummies to whom he vainly tries to 
lend a semblance of life by a careful description of their 
appearance and movements. ‘He stretched his arms 
and yawned. He scratched his head ... He dropped 
his naked feet on to the floor, stood up and moved gingerly 
to where was his furred gown.” - No doubt just how a 
bulky English gentleman would get out of bed on the 
morning after Queen Elizabeth’s death; but for any 
insight into his character which the reader gets from the 
subsequent doings of Nicholas Herries he might as well 
have returned to bed at once. It was an important 
part of Sir HucH WaLPoLE’s plan to introduce as many 
historical characters into his Chronicle as space allowed. 
In Katherine Christian we meet nearly every one of note 
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from James I to Oliver Cromwell. James himself, smelling 
of ‘manure and mice and straw,” is tolerably lifelike, but 
Cromwell hardly lives for us in the statement that “even 
in his great shoulders and thighs and the breadth of his 
chest there was a sort of simplicity and warmth of heart.” 
Shakespeare, who makes his appearance at the time when 
he was writing Lear and Timon of Athens, is characterized 
as “‘a plump, merry, kindly man”’; and his ready sympathy 
and helpfulness are illustrated when a lad in an inn picks 
Drayton’s pocket—‘‘Shakespeare gave Drayton his silver 
pieces and went away with the lad, no one knew whither.” 
H. K. 


Moving Tents 


We are not given the name of the author or editor of 
The Eighth Army (H.M. Stationery Orricg, 1/-) but our 
thanks are due to him or them as well as to the Ministry 
of Information for a fine taut piece of work, and also to 
the photographers whose pictures tell so many stories. 
The ten little still-life portraits just inside the wrapper 
bearing the titles Dust, Heat, Grit, Ridge, Stones, Bog, Sand, 
Water, Mud and Rock are more effective than many wordy 
chapters. The letterpress begins with a bouquet picked 
from an official Italian report—“‘The Infantry (Eighth 
Army) is perfectly trained, shows great fighting spirit and 
has armament and equipment better than those of any 
other infantry in the world.” After a chapter on the 
birth of this great Army we are given an account of its 
defeat and “more shattering victory,” which included 
twelve days of “Body-to-body battle over a few square 
miles of desert.” Rommel’s one-track mind and tendency 
to repeat himself are illustrated, and at last we reach the 
day when Mr. Churchill welcomed the Army—‘In the 
words of the old hymn you have nightly pitched your 
moving tents a day’s march nearer home,” and added 
“The days of your victories are by no means at an end.” 

B. E. B. 











“Tt’s the fashion all right, Gert.” 
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“Shall I have to go on being nice to the Fish Controller ati my life?” - 


Broom, New, Awkward Situation For 


r F course,” said Fitzmurray, 
“it’s my view that all this 
lecturing about petrol offences 


only shows the men the best way to 
commit petrol offences; but I suppose 
if you have to do it, you have to.” 

I said that I had to. 

“Then I should go and see the new 
Fire Officer. He’s earnest and willing, 
with nothing to do but count petrol 
tins and polish brass. It’ll make his 
day to have a call from you.” 

So I went to make the new Fire 
Officer’s day. 

He was neither counting nor polish- 
ing when I found him. He was pinning 
up a multi-coloured chart on the wall. 
He explained to me that its purpose 
was to show at a glance the most 
efficient route to any point on the 
camp. “Taking into account such 
factors,” he said, “as types of road 


surface, volume of traffic at different 
times of day, and so on.” 

“Very interesting,” I said, and tried 
to see at a glance which was considered 
the best route for the Station Fire 
Tender to take in the event of my own 
office being ablaze. I was rather hurt 
to find that my office was not shown. 

“T’m very glad you came in, sir,” 
said the Fire Officer—‘‘very glad 
indeed. I can’t think how I came to 
omit Headquarters Building. Let me 
see now, it would lie about here, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“More about here,” I said, indicating 
a point some six inches away. 

“Ah,” he said, and circled my thumb- 
print neatly in pencil. 

There were other charts on the wall. 
He believed, he said, in having every- 
thing just so. 


“Oh, just so,” I said. 


“Oh, rather. Here, you see, I have 
a statistical diagram recording times 
taken for wet and dry drills.” 

“* Ah, yes.” 

I noticed that drills which had taken 
a long time had neat comments 
printed in the wide “Remarks” 
column. “Hose perished,” ‘Watkins 
broke ankle,” and so on. The colours 
were really very beautiful. 

When I had admired several more 
charts I cleared my throat with the 
air of a man about to change the 
subject. 

“Look,” I began. 

“Yes, sir?” he said brightly. 

“Please don’t call me ‘sir,’” I said. 
Not that I minded, really, but it 
seemed only fair. “I’m not a senior 
officer, you know.” 

“Qh, no, rather not!” he exclaimed, 
I thought with rather more enthusiasm 
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than necessary. “It’s with being a 
sergeant so long, you know. However— 
what gives?” 

“Mm?” — 

“Anything I can do, I mean?” 

I explained that I was after a few 
petrol samples for my lecture on petrol 
offences. The motor transport section 
were always rather busy, I said 
clumsily, but I thought that perhaps 
he, the Fire Officer .. . 

He was not offended. He had 
plenty of time, he said—or could have, 
if he weren’t such a martyr to effi- 
ciency; if he hadn’t this mania for 
having things just so. He had plenty 
of petrol too, he said, and would ring 
for the sergeant. ‘The sergeant has 
the keys,” he explained: ‘Would you 
care for a cigarette?” He slid a small 
dark wooden box across the desk, at 
the same time pressing a_bell-push 
with the other hand. 

Inside the lid of the box a small 
typewritten notice ahnounced “I 
know just how many I left in here.” 
It was neatly initialled in sea-green 
ink. The box was empty. I said that 
on second thoughts I would not smoke, 
particularly as we were going into the 
petrol store. 

**No, rather not,” he said—‘‘hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

He pressed the bell-push again. 

I studied a diagram showing the 
trajectory of a jet of water from a hose- 
pipe held in varied positions by an 
apparently double-jointed fire-fighter. 

“Sergeant Edwards!” bawled the 
Fire Officer suddenly. 

The sound of a chair being pushed 
back was easily audible through the 
matchboard wall. <A voice replied 
“Not ’ere!” 

“Who’s that?” yelled the Fire 
Officer. 

“Watkins!” shouted the invisible 
man. 

“Come in here!” screamed the Fire 
Officer. 

“Just coming,” said the voice. 

- There were shufflings, and Watkins 
limped in. “I was just bringin’ it,” he 
said, placing a chipped cup of dark 
fluid on the desk. 

“Thank you, Watkins. Didn’t you 
hear the bell?” 

Watkins shook his head. 

“Go back and listen again,” said 
the Fire Officer, adding to me that he 
might as well just check up, as nothing 
annoyed him more than bells that 
didn’t work. He pressed the bell-push. 

“Hear that?” he yelled. 

“Ready,” said Watkins. “Go on.” 

“T’ve rung,” shouted the Fire 
Officer. 

“Did you ring it?” asked the face 
of Watkins, appearing at the door. 


“Yes, Watkins.” 

“It didn’t ring.” 

“All right, Watkins. You’d better 
get the man from the Works Depart- 
ment. Oh, and Watkins .. .” 

“ce Yes?” 

“Bring me the keys to the petrol 
store.” 

Watkins shook his head. 
Edwards keeps ’em.” 

“Where is Sergeant Edwards?” 

Watkins shook his head. 

I studied a chayt showing in pains- 
taking detail the mechanism of an 
extending laddér;: then a coloured 
representation of a lady with long hair 
being dropped from a high window on 
to a ciréular tarpaulin. 

“Excuse me,” said the Fire Officer, 
leaving the room abruptly. Watkins 
limped out in his wake. I heard a 
number of drawers being rapidly 
opened and closed next door. 

“Right,” said the Fire Officer, 
reappearing with a bunch of keys 
which included a wooden label about 
the size of a pre-war novel. 

“A precaution,” hé said, as we 
emerged into the sunlight, “against 
careless users putting the keys in their 
pockets. Nothing annoys me more 
than not being able to find keys. I 
like to have everything——” 

Just so,” I said. 

“—shipshape,” concluded the Fire 
Officer. “Here we are. Now then.” 

He applied a key confidently to the 
lock. It would not turn. He applied 
another. ‘TI keep all the petrol locked 
up,” he said. “I believe some people 
keep a small stock in a more handy 
place, but I’m against taking any 
risks.” He strained at the lock, 
bracing a knee against the door. 
“Even half-full cans I keep in here,” 
he said, trying another key. The veins 
on the back of his hands became 
prominent. ‘Had this lock changed 
when I took over,” he said. “They 
had a clumsy ordinary old lock that 
any key would have opened. To the 
petrol store, mind you!” There were 
only two keys left now. He made his 
choice at random. ‘‘Must be the other 
one,” he said presently. “It’s always 
the way with keys—last one you come 
to.” He took the last key, which 
proved to be a trifle too big for the 
keyhole. 

“Mm,” said the Fire Officer, weigh- 
ing the keys in his hand. ‘Well, 
now...” : 

“T’ve got some keys,” I said—“I 
don’t know whether . . .” 

“Oh, no,” said the Fire Officer. 
“Tt’s just that Watkins has given me 
the wrong bunch. I'll slip back 
om..." 

It was the key to my own office door 


“Sarnt 
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that opened the petrol store. The Fire 
Officer said nothing as we walked back 
to his office with the small bottle of 
petrol. He revived a little as he 
offered me his fountain-pen to sign the 
receipt, but wilted again when it was 
found to be dry. 

“I’m very glad you came in, sir,” 
he said as we parted. “It’s the C.0.’s 
inspection on Wednesday, and I 
particularly want to have every- 
thing...” 

“Quite,” I said. 

“T’ll: have the lock on the petrol 
store changed, sir,” he said, following 
me to the door. 

“T shouldn’t worry,” I said. “Ill 


change mine.” 


He was still calling for Watkins as 
I moved out of earshot. J.B. B. 


° ° 


City News 


ONDON, Wednesday.—As on pre- 
vious days the volume of lending 
was more or less equal to the 

volume of effective borrowing yester- 

day. It is expected that conditions will 

remain much the same for some time. 
# * # 

The market remains unaffected by 
the absence of any news to suggest 
that America and Spain are not 
contemplating any changes in their 
financial arrangements. 

co # # 

Mr. Punch’s “Sensitive” Wholesale 

Commodity Index (1841=100). 





1939 1944 Comment 
Vest-pockets 60 145 —- 
Chestnuts! 43 43 _ 
S. Weapons 285 13 _- 
Sphagnum 26 «138 — 
Railway Time- 
Tables 100 12 — 
Weighted Average (1944) 43.6 
PY i # 
The stock markets remain un- 


exciting. 

The tone of the money market is 
firm enough, but speculative activity is 
unlikely to improve until the Govern- 
ment has decided, one way or another, 
what is to be the future title of the 
President of the Board of Education, 


° ° 


Shooting Star 


“Maj. James Stewart, the film star, was 
one of the airmen who flew over the city 
from three different directions.” 


Daily paper. 





1 Not in this newspaper 
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Lady Addle’s Domestic Front 


Bengers, Herts, 1944 


Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 

—tThe subject of meat is one 

on which any woman, surely, 

and especially a noblewoman, must 
shrink to write. My grandmother, the 
Duchess of Droitwich, who was one of 
the most fastidious people I have ever 
known, always used, when driving in 
an open carriage, to start out equipped 
with’ a little mask (made of black 
moiré, I remember) which was freshly 


scented with rosemary each day, in_ 


case she should pass any butcher’s 
shop with its accompanying un- 
pleasantness to eye and nostril. Then 
—up would go the mask till the danger 
was safely past! She was indeed “‘one 
of the old regime,” and might even, I 
dare say, bé called a little eccentric 
nowadays. She also had, I recollect, 
a very strong aversion to governesses, 
and always said she could tell the 
minute there was one in the room. 
Another thing—-she thought any men- 
tion of feet or legs indelicate, and such 
words as “shoes” and “stockings” 
were rigorously tabooed. She wore 
skirts sweeping the ground all her life, 
and every table or chair which showed 
the offending limbs was always draped 
in exquisite little shawls of Berlin wool 
made by grandmama herself. She was 
very angry with my grandfather, I 
believe, because he would never consent 
to do the same with his horses. 

But to return to meat. Unfeminine 
though it may be as a theme, I am 
perhaps in a position of some little 
authority on the subject, owing to my 
sister Mipsie, who, it will beremembered, 
married as her first husband the Duke 
of Brisket. 

Bovo, as he was always called, was 
at that time immensely rich, being 
part-owner of the great Smithfield 
meat-market, which had been com- 
pletely rebuilt in 1868 with every 
modern convenience. He took his 
duties as a landlord very seriously, and 
it was seldom that a year passed 
without his visiting his property at 
least once. One day, when the late 
King of Peninsula was staying in 
England, he expressed a wish to see the 
famous market, and accordingly Bovo 
made up a little party, consisting of 
Mipsie and myself, two or three other 


well-known society beauties, together 
with their own or other husbands. 

It was a glorious summer’s day, and 
we all felt rather excited as we drove 
up to the great place, which was 
festooned with flags in our honour, 
while little frills of the Peninsular 
Royal colours were tied round every 
joint in the markef. All the ladies 
wore blue overalls, so as to feel like 
real meat porters—I remember that 
Mipsie had had hers specially designed 
by Deville—and there were as many 
footmen in attendance carrying fur 
coats in preparation for the tour of the 
great cold-storage halls, which run 
under the market for many miles. 
One of the directors conducted us 
round and explained the whole thing 
to us very clearly. H.M. was delighted 
with the tour, and asked a lot of most 
intelligent questions. He was shown 
a leg of mutton and studied it with 
great interest. “Our sheep have legs 
almost exactly like that,” he said after 
a moment, a remark which not only 
showed his expert knowledge, but 
seemed to bring our two countries very 
near. When we left the ladies were 
all presented with charming gold 
brooches in the form of cutlets, the 
lean part of the meat being carried 
out most effectively in rubies and the 
fat in topaz. 

So I have always felt, since that day, 
if not exactly an interest, at least some 
little measure of specialized knowledge 
on the subject of meat. I sometimes 
even go to the butcher’s myself (my 





“All right—you tell me anything 
they ’ve mechanized that can go two 
Spaces forward and one sideways in 
one move!” 





grandmother must be turning in her 
vault!) and attempt to utilize that 
knowledge. But, indeed, in these 
present sad days, all the old landmarks, 
such as sirloins, saddles, briskets, etc., 
are absent, and one is sent away with 
some strangely shaped piece of meat 
which would never have been seen 
further west than Earl’s Court when I 
was young. 

Nevertheless, as I have said before, 
it behoves us all to cook our fare in a 
manner more noble than its appearance 
au naturel. I myself am a strong 
believer in the theory that old methods 
are best, and that meat has never been 
80 satisfactorily cooked as on the old- 
fashioned spit. Of course nothing like 
that remains at Bengers, where the 
most up-to-date stoves were installed 
in 1912. But we still have an open fire 
in the great hall, and not long ago, 
with the aid of an iron hook and a 
clever little contrivance of my own for 
turning the meat, crocheted in gay 
wools, I fixed up a spit and tried a 
joint one day at tea-time. I thought 
Addle might object, but beyond 
remarking that the dog seemed restless 
(he is getting a little shortsighted, I 
fancy), he never noticed the turning 
meat at all, until—hey, presto!—my 
crochet contraption suddenly became 
charred by the heat, and the whole 
joint—half a week’s ration—crashed 
into the flames! * 

Well, I suffered acutely from that 
experiment, for I was forced to buy 
liver for my hungry evacuees, and 
the cooking of it is—or was—a real 
penance to me. I tried handling it in 
old kid gloves, having several pairs to 
the shoulder which I think it unlikely 
I shall often use again. But the liver 
only stuck to the kid. Now I have a 
better way, and will pass it on to those 
of my readers who are, like me, 
revolted by the substance of liver. I 
have a quantity of butter muslin which 
was used in the dairy before the war, 
and I find that if I wrap each slice of 
liver in this it is far less objectionable 
to touch. Then, when cooked, I 
remove the muslin—or as much of it as 
will come away, that is. Indeed, in 
this, as in other things, I so often feel 
that Aristocracy is the mother of 
Invention. M. D. 
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Tea-time isn't 
what it was +°* 
put just wait till 


JACOB 


EAM 
CRE ERS 


%* As long as the boys and girls on active service need so 
many biscuits—and, after all, they ought to come first—there 
cannot be enough for the rest of us until the war is over. 

W. & R. JACOB & CO, (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 
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You can trust me, Madam 


says OLD HETHERS 


“‘Now that my barley water in the bottle is 
unobtainable my advice is, make it yourself from 
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Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley. Flavour with the = 

juice of stewed or tinned fruit or with jam.” = 
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YOUR 
COST OF GIVING BONOS 


The cost of living is greater by 100% than it was in 1914. That 
makes it more difficult for you to give, even to so worthy a cause 
as the fight against Cancer. But the increased costs of equipment 
for research and improved methods of treatment, make our need 
for funds correspondingly greater. 

Against the burden of vour giving, we offer you the promise of a 
World eventually rid of the most malignant disease. More 
tangibly, we offer you the gratitude of thousands of souls raised 
from the shadow of suffering. Is not all this worth while? 
Assuredly, you will feel all the better in heart the moment you 
send us a donation. 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 














KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 
eighty years - 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 





BENSONod HEDGES, 
Ud Bond Street W 


makers of fine cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
offer 
DUTY FREE 
to members of H. M. Navy [Ships in commis- 
sion only), H. M. Forces Overseas, and to 
Prisoners of War 


SUPER SPECIAL 
VIRGINIA | MIXTURE 
500 for 17/- 4 lb for 8/- 
1,000 for 32/- 1lb for 15/- 
delivered free 


Send full address with remittance to Benson 
and Hedges (Overseas) Limited, Dept. H.M.P. 
\ 13 Old Bond Street, W.1 























Healthy dogs 
make good companions 


EN 


BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 












\ keep dogs fit 
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BEAR 
BRAND 


HONEY 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 





THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTO, 




















*. 
One of the largest factories in the world solely devoted mn peace time to the 
manufacture of electric fires and cock-rs — established over 30 years. 
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ELECTRIC FIRES & COOKERS 


Many appliances such as our old “ Standard” 
and “Office” type fires supplied over 30 years 
ago are still in regular use today. 


Of course, we are not making fires or cookers for 
ordinary home use at present, but we can help 
you by supplying any spare parts should such 
occasion arise. If you have any difficulty take 
this advertisement to your usual electrician or 
write direct to 


Belling & Company, Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Mdx. 


“ You can’t beat a Belling.” 








«.R.C.82 











KENT Best British Brushes 


{__} 
KENT 
a EST.1777 
ENGLAND 






PERFUME HAIRBRUSH ee 
rg? / BP ABSOLUT 
Is Worth Wailing for: CLEANLINESS AT: 


BUSTLE BOOTS y 














G.B. KENT & SONS, LTO., 222 REGENT STREET, LONDON W. 
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Branch of L. Garvin & Co. Ltd. 
ISLEWORTH, MIDOLESEX 





including d 

Puachass Tax 3 - each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 








STAMP AUCTIONS— 


Harmer's of Bond Street will sell by 
Auction, May 8, 9, 15 & 16, at 1 p.m., ex- 
tremely fine collections of Air Mail stamps 
and covers, also British Empire stamps. 


Catalogues with valuations, 6d. post paid. 

The World's Leading 
H. R. WARMER Stamp Auctioneer, 
89-42, New Bond Street. LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Mayfair 0218 (3 lines) 











Saving coal— 
Saving labour 


In hundreds of important industrial 
concerns Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stokers are giving their 
efficient service and at the same 
time saving valuab.e coal and 
labour. We are concentrating on 


the industrial sizes and the supply 
of the popular domestic models 
is restricted. These will, however, 
be in full supply as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


Iron Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited 
Barkby Road, Leicester 














THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 





FOR POLISHING FLOORS 
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“Bicycles are like 
football teams” 


says 
George Allison 


famous Arsenal F.C. 
Manager who has 
recently given sport- 
ing broadcasts to 
troops in North 
Africa. 

“Bicycles and foot- 
ball teams should be 
strong, fast, good to 
look at, and put 
together by experts. 
The one with the 
most points wins — 
quality always 


scores!” 











The Hercules Cycle and Motor‘ Co. Ltd..... Aston... Birmingham 
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Many Sportsmen and other users gave up their 


KERSHAW PRISM wn 


in response to the appeal cf the Government, and by 
doing so helped the country over a difficult period. In 
common with other things which give pleasure to their 
owners, these instruments are at the present time 
unobtainable, but they will be available again when we> 

N have finished the job we have in hand. 

x The realisation of your desire to re-possess these instru- 
ments will coincide with a return to peace conditions. 


KERSHAW PRISM BINOCULARS 


like all good things, are worth waiting for, and are § 
certainly a good thing to possess, for they are the ) 


~—n STANDARD of — 


Records of all communications referring to these Glasses 
° are being kept for the purpose of contacting the writers 2 
at a later date. Shall we add your name to the list? 
A. KERSHAW & SONS, LIMITED, 
3, EMBASSY BUILDINGS, 
GERMAIN STREET, CHESHAM, BUCKS. 


(Temporary war-time address) 
Telephone: Chesham 266 § 
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Report 
speaks well of this 


fine-Limit work 

















If you consult any encyclopedia on the subject of Revolvers, you will find 
that the famous Webley is given prominent mention. But Webley’s reputa- 
tion extends to many other forms of fine-limit work, some of which are so 
ultra-modern that no encyclopedia includes them. An example of this 
versatility is the Aero Engine Oil Pump Driving Shaft shown above. It has 
to comply, of course, with the most exacting standards of precision 
engineering — and that is just where Webleys excel. 


© PRECISION ENGINEERS SINCE 1790 





WEBLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, PREMIER WORKS, WEAMAN STREET, 


What has 


BIRMINGHAM, 4 









a Sun bath——' 
Se 
-— 
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to do 


with paint ? 


Paradoxically enough, a cracking good paint will not crack, neither 
must its colour fade. To make sure that their paints do not crack or 
fade, the Robbialac Scientists treat them to an artificial sun bath. In 
this way, much light is thrown on the durability both of the paint itself 
and on the fastness of the colours. 

Whether you buy paint by the tin or the ton, this test is equally important. 
It ensures that each one of the many varieties of Robbialac—whether 
for industry's war-time requirements or for peace-time decorating—will 
stand high in the field of scientific achievement and give long and 
faithful service. The Robbialac Laboratories are at the disposal of all 


who use war paints in war time just as they are available to solve 


= 


every painting problem in peace time. 


“@ ROBBIALAC COMP. 


VICHOLSON LID P| YD 


f *roprieto rs 
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The Guildhall is the historic 
building where the Freedom of 
the Cityis conferred and where 
theelection of the Lord Mayor 
takes place. It is, however, 
usually remembered by people 
as the place where the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet is held. 


The Guildhall, begun about 
14I1and partly destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666, was badly 
‘blitzed’ in 1940. Despite this, 
it remains a monument to the 
great stability of the City of 
| Londonand calls to mind what 
millions throughout the world 
say of Champion Plugs,“ There’s 
Dependability for you!” 
CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 


PETROL AND IMPROVE 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 





ee ee, § Keene ORO EOT ER ane i wee 
eanceser amar ar aS a SET OIA I SENN OLE CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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